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touched. No doubt there are a few countries to whom
these observations do not apply; and foremost among
them, as I hope soon to shew, is our own. But they
are exceptions to the general rule. In most cases the
capture of private property at sea affects but little the
warlike force of the country whose subjects suffer by it.
It has attractions for the captors, owing to the fact that
the proceeds of their seizures are divided amongst them
in the shape of Prize Money; but this is one of the most
objectionable features of the system. War should be a
solemn national appeal to force when all other means of
obtaining justice have failed; and considerations of
private gain should be allowed to enter into it as little as
possible. I am afraid that maritime capture, owing to
the chances it affords of personal enrichment, is often
regarded rather as an end in itself than as a means of
reducing an enemy to terms. Looking at the matter
entirely from the point of view of humanity, the most
just conclusion seems to be that the proposed change,
though supported by a considerable amount of cogent
reasoning, is not imperatively called for. We have to
weigh against the general ineffectiveness of the present
practice as a weapon of offence its great efficiency in ex-
ceptional cases, where it would be the most humane
means of destroying an adversary's resources. To strike
a just balance would be a most difficult operation. For-
tunately considerations of enlightened self-interest point
so unmistakably in one direction, as far as this country
is concerned, that there can be no doubt as to her true
policy. The only difficulty is to get her rulers and people
to see it.

In order to make a contribution towards the attain-
ment of this most necessary object, let us sketch as